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PREFATORY 



It is generally the woman who can- 
not boil an egg without scorching tin 
water, who writes, for home consump- 
tion, an authoritative work entitled, 
" Fifty Chafing Dish Recipes." 

The man who doesn't know a plow from a 
hay-tedder, who doesn't know whether sour 
milk comes from a muley cow, or cream from 
a crematory, who doesn't know whether com 
grows on trees, or whether hens lay fried eggs, 
the man who doesn't know all this, plus a lot 
more, is the man who writes an exhaustive 
volume on " How to Farm Successfully." 

The woman who has never been farther away 
from home than Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, 
with no other aids than a fountain pen and an elas- 
tic imagination, writes a book on, 
" Recollections of My Tours in For- 
eign Lands." 

The man who has never been 
to heaven writes voluminously 
about " The Pearly Gates." The 
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man who has never been to — well, never mind. 
In view of such well-established precedents, 
it seems fitting that the author of this work, 
who knows nothing about babies, has never 
experienced the joys of fatherhood, should write 
about babies. 

The perpetuation of the human race is a vital 
proposition. It must be patent, even to the 
casual observer, that the children who are being 
bom to-day will figure more prominently in the 
next census than those which are not being born. 
Statistics will show that any increase in human 
population is directly due to babies. 

The supply of babies does not now, nor has it 
at any past period in the world's history, ex- 
ceeded the demand. From a modest beginning 
in the Garden of Eden, the earth's population 
has increased like Belgian hares, but we still 
have room for more. Babies are important 
Keep that fact in mind. The greatest men the 
world has ever known have once been babies. 

The world wants babies. Sometimes it's 
" BOT WANTED! " and sometimes it's " GIRL 
WANTED! " Parents do not al- 
ways get what they want; they 
make the best of what they get. 
Our posterity of the future can- 
not be achieved without — babies. 
THE AUTHOR. 
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Whan The Stork leaves a baby c 
die front steps, then rings the doo 
belt and runs, it may be said an ev« 
of the greatest importance has bet- 
wrought in that home. A little stranger 
has clamoured for admission to the family circle. 
It desires a meal ticket and wishes to become 
a steady boarder. The little waif has journeyed 
all the way from Baby Land and has now ar- 
rived at his destination. Kind old Doctor Stork 
has delivered the goods to the consignee and 
has hastily departed about his business without 
waiting for a receipt. Doctor Stork's responsi- 
bility is at an end. Henceforth it is for the 
parents to look after the welfare of the little mite 
and make his stay a pleasant one. 
— Many parents do not know how 

to conduct themselves when The 
Stork leaves such a package 
on the premises. Perhaps this 
is the first time The Stork has 
ever paid them a visit. If the 
tfii 
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mother Is in a flutter of excitement, then the 
father is hysterical. He is inclined to believe 
The Stork has made a mis- 
take in the address. The 
father's mania differs in 
different cases. Sometimes 
«■ I he throws out his chest and pur- 

I chases £1 Cabbago perfectos for 

| his friends. Another father will 

J threaten to report The Stork to 

■*- * ^^^ the officials of the Infant 

. i ,C~"^1' f ) Industry Express Company. 
— "**j ^,V Generally, however, 

*"■""" 'A ~a the father winds up by 
I y^\ returning to the ranks 
S^^ \ of the Bread Winnere 
j/^S and asking for a raise 

^' of salary. 

It is an odd fact that the parents of babies do 
not know how to raise their offspring. One 
would naturally think the father and mother 
would constitute the best judges as to how to 
raise their child, but this is not the case. The 
Grandmother knows how to raise the baby; 
" Auntie " knows; the neighbours all know, 
more especially if they have no children them- 
selves; everybody knows how — except the 
parents. 
It is to give parents a few pointers on raising 
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children that the author writes this work. 
Having served an apprenticeship as a baby, he 
feels competent to add his testimony to that of 
" Grandma," " Auntie," the neighbours, and 
all others who know nothing about babies. 

In the following pages will be found valuable 
advice for parents on the care of children which 
has never before appeared in print — advice 
which nobody has heretofore dared to print 
Parents who have babies should read these 
hints carefully. Parents who do not have 
babies should do likewise, because one can never 
tell what may happen even in the best regulated 
families. This book tells how to raise a 
baby and do the work in your own 
home. Next to the I. C. S. B. R. 
( International Correspondence 
School on Baby Raising) the au- 
thor trusts he will not be thought 
boastful if he says he considers it the 
best work of its kind on the market. 
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BEFORE THE ARRIVAL 
OP THE STORK 



BOY OR GIRL? 

Frequently The Stork, in advana 
of his arrival, sends a telephone mes- 
sage he is coming. But if you as! 
him whether he is bringing a boy or 
a girl, he invariably rings off and hangs up 
the receiver. The Stork is as wise as the owl 
in many respects. Whether or not he will bring 
a boy -or a girl is a question on which he will 
never commit himself, and for obvious reasons. 
If he should give notification in advance that he 
would bring a girl to a home where a boy was 
wanted, he might stand on the front steps and 
ring the bell until his leg ached and no one would 
come to the door. If it were the custom for The 
Stork to give advance notice of sex the father 
of seven daughters would probably 
be the father of six boys and one 
girl. 

Parents must abide by what 
The Stork brings. This Is as true 
now as It was when the human 
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race began. When parents get something for 
nothing, it is too much to expect The Stork to 
exchange the article for one of 
different sex. Parents wouldn't ex- 
pect a department store to take back 
goods sold on a bargain day. The 
unwritten law of The Stork is this — 
«/w:~» ^0 the extremely low prices 




at which these goods are 
no exchanges will be made." 



ADVANCE REQUISITES FOR THE BABY 

It must be remembered The Stork always 
brings Baby in the toot ongsamble state. For 
those who do not understand the author's 
French, " toot ongsamble " (the " a " as in 
« high-bawl ") means " figleafless." The Stork 
has enough troubles of his own without having 
to provide clothes and other requisites for the 
youngster. For this reason it becomes necessary 
that the parents have on hand a suitable outfit 
for the new arrival. If the author's recollection 
serves him correctly, nothing so embarrasses 
a baby as to begin life with no wearing apparel. 

A very convenient receptacle for infantile 
requisites is " The Baby Basket.' 9 This may be 
made from an old dog-basket decorated with 

18 
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baby ribbon, and in it is to be kept everything 
the baby will need when he steps into the arena 
of life stripped for action. Following is a list 
of such needables: 

i gross safety pins. 

z hair brush, — reason unknown. 

z box powder and puff, — but no rouge. The 
new baby for some time to come will not need 
anything to heighten its complexion. 

z cake soap. Cast Steel soap is highly recom- 
mended by the manufacturers. 

12 dozen safety pins. 

z soft sponge. This is probably provided as 
a hint to the new arrival that he is a sponger. 

4 dozen diapers, plus. 

6 shirts. More would be better if they are to 
be sent often to a steam laundry. 

8 petticoats (regardless of sex). 

144 safety pins. 

8 slips. The slip should be cut princess and 
open behind. If a girl this will give Baby practice 
in buttoning her waist up the back, which ac- 
complishment will save her 
future husband much annoyance. 
Of course, if she becomes an 
old maid — well, there's many 
a slip twixt the slip and the 
altar. 

6 ffiirs socks. Don't waste 

19 
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money on fancy hose, — they will be hidden 
under the slip*. Later in life they will be a 
good investment — for a girl. 

8 nightgowns — one for every evening, mat- 
inees Wednesday and Saturday. * 

One-twelfth great gross safety pins. 

3 wrappers — to knock around in. 

i cloak — to wear while attending grand 
opera or other evening functions. 

i pair mittens. If a girl, several pairs — she 
may give them to admirers later on. 

a sacks. See mittens. 

More safety pins. 

GIFTS TO BABY 

It is customary for friends of the parents to 
send gifts to the baby. If possible such gifts 
should be sent before Baby's arrival. If you 
wait until afterward, you may have to tend 
twice as many. 

ADVANCE GIFTS FOR THE BABY 

As to the selection of a gift for Baby it is entirely 
i matter of taste on the part of the 
river. Just a word of caution here 
— do not send baby-pins, or en- 
graved spoons, or silver cups, or 

* Bandar taadar of natr AakFwhar. 
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knives and forks, or kimonaa, or toilet sets, or mili- 
tary hair-brushes, or finger-rings, or anything else 
that everybody else will send. Baby will be 
burdened down with this sort of junk — send 
it something original and out of the ordinary. 



A 40 h. p. touring car makes a novel present 
for a baby; so does a gold embossed fountain 
pen, or a box of perfectos, which latter will not 
only amuse Baby, but Father as well. A poll- 
parrot, or a pet porcupine well Btipplied with 
splinters, or a lion cub make delightful play- 
things, if you wish to go into the animal king- 
dom. 

HE OR. SHE AS THE CASE MAY BE 

A new baby is often referred to as " It." 
This is an injustice to him (or her, as the case 
may be), and she (or he, as the case may be) 
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would doubtless protest against being an " It " 
if he (or she, as the case may be) could give 
voice to his (or her, as the case may be) senti- 
ments in the matter of applying this neutral tint 
to him (or her, as the case may be). 

In speaking of Baby always bear in mind that 
she (or he, as the case may be) is entitled to 
have his (or her, as the case may be) sex plainly 
expressed so that if he (or she, as the case may 
be) is absent, those to whom she (or he, as the 
case may be) is spoken of will have a clear idea 
whether he (or she, as the case may be) is a he 
or a she (or a she or a he, as the case may be). 

Parents make a grave mistake in referring 
to their offspring as " It " instead of as he (or 
she, as the case may be) and when she (or he, as 
the case maybe) grows old enough they will realize 
it. The parents of a child would not wish him 
(or her, as the case may be) to grow to manhood 
(or womanhood, as the case may be) as an " It." 



INTERNATIONAL GAME LAWS RESPECTING 

THE STORK 

The Stork is not a game bird and should 
not be regarded as such. There is a close 
season on the Stork 365 days in the year. 
The Stork is at liberty at all times to de- 
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liver bundles at anf residence at any hour of 

day or night, and to thus act in the capacity of 

common carrier without hindrance or molestation. 

Sec. a, Chap. 4, International Game Laws. 

Any husband who shall hunt, chase, shoot to 
hit and miss, shoo away, or otherwise threaten, 
menace, or intimidate any Stork which he dis- 
covers hovering over his domicile in the peace- 
able pursuitof its duties, between 1 2.01 A.M., Janu- 
ary 1, and 1a M., December 31, of any year, shall 
be regarded as an aider and abettor of race sui- 
cide and shall suffer the penalty provided. 

Sec. 9, Chap. 5, International Game Laws. 



If the Stork shall deliver at any home c 
any hour of the 24 a bundle bearing the correct 
address, street and number, the head of such 
house shall accept such bundle or package with- 
out protest or profanity, — provided, such 
package or bundle shall not contain more than 
three babies in good condition. If more than three 
babies are contained in such pack- 
age or bundle, the head of the 
bouse may, at his own option, 
refuse acceptance on the grounds 
that he is not running a kinder- 
garten. Sec. 11, Chap. 7, Inter- 
national Game Laws. 



THE ARRIVAL OP THE 
BABY 



mt NEW BABY NOT AN OBJECT 
or BEAUTY 

A new baby is not beautiful. This 
la conceded by every one — except the 
mother. There is no instance on record 
where a spick and span new arrival ever took 
a beauty medal at a baby show. At first it 
resembles a lobster, — in colour. After the 
new baby grows to manhood it will have lost 
this reddish tint, yet may still resemble a lob- 
ster in other respects. A new baby is also 
hairless, yet this should not be held against it — 
men in second childhood are often bald. One 
should not expect more of a baby than of 
grown-ups. An infant's head is disproportion- 
ately large. Some babies overcome 
this later, while others suffer from 
tight hats as long as they live. 

Usually the first thing a baby does 
after it has been left by The Stork is 
to cry. It generally begins life with 
■4 
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a grievance, and quite often this note of pro- 
test becomes chronic, interferes with the sleep 
of the household and is very annoying to neigh- 
bouring tenants. The new baby is a very 
poor talker. He cannot ^^ converse with 
you intelligently^^ -,— ^ 3^® on the cur- 
rent topics of f /^Afa \ ^ lt ^f' nor 
enter into a / /^aj)r/ \ learned dis- 
cussion as i * — PyJC'N, l *° w ^ et ^ er or 
not Mars is Igr^^J/y^CtVJ inhabited. 
Those who ^ sfe^ y expect this 
will be disap- ' \^S*^*s5j^ pointed. Host 
new babies, how- ^L^f^ ever, do show a 
lively interest in the Milky Way. 

ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL 

This is a delicate task and usually falls to the 
family physician. "Boy, or girl?" is the 
question which fills the father's mind from the 
time he hears The Stork flapping away until the 
doctor comes down-stairs and faces him in the 
front parlour, where he has been pacing back 
and forth in nervous agitation. A physician 
who desires to avoid physical disability will not 
tease a father suffering from such mental an- 
guish by saying, " Guess which." 

In case of twins, or triplets, the doctor will 
do well to maintain a dignified silence in the 
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face of the father's importunities until he has 
pot on his greatcoat, hat, has grasped his 
umbrella firmly, and finds himself outside the 
front door. Then he may whisper the news to 
the father and run. But the safest plan is for 
the doctor to leave the house by the back door, 
hasten to his office, and gently break the news 



WEIGHING THE BABY 

The weight of a new baby is something which 
should be ascertained as quickly as possible 
after The Stork's appearance. The baby's 
weight is not only of immediate importance, 
but will be referred to at subsequent periods in 
the new arrival's life. In announcing a new 
26 
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baby, the local newspaper always likes to make 
mention of the weight. Such announcement 
is not complete unless it says, " The Stork left 
a ten-pound baby girl at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Smith — " etc., or " A bouncing baby 
boy, tipping the scales at 10 pounds, arrived at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. James Brown on 
Tuesday, — " etc. 

No grown-up should have to hem and haw 
when asked his or her first weight. Such knowl- 
edge should always be at the tongue's tip. For 
one not to know his weight in the pink 
at the threshold of life's ringside, would be as 
ridiculous as for one not to know one's birthday. 

The baby may be weighed on the family 
butter scales. To do this suspend it in a towel, 
also in the altogether. The gross weight, less 
the weight of the towel, will represent the net 
weight of the baby. The baby should be weighed 
by a disinterested party. Parents of the child 
are often tempted to load the scales in order 
to make the baby weigh m< 
than it really does. A m 
baby should weigh any 
way from 7 to 12 pounds. 
A baby which weighs only 
7 pounds when it arrives 
often cuts more of a figure 
in life than one which 
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weighs 10, showing that the biggest babies 
are not always the ones which turn the world 
upside down. 

Based on the cost of requisites which it is 
necessary to have on hand before The Stork 
arrives, a new baby is worth about $9 a pound. 
A baby two years old represents an asset any- 
where from $300 to $15,000, depending upon 
whether its parents belong to the hoi polloi or 
to the smart set. Yet those who cannot afford 
to have many other things less expensive, manage 
to afford babies. A baby should not be regarded 
as a luxury, but rather as a necessity. 

HOW TO HANDLE THE BABY 

A new baby must be handled with care, just 
like you would handle a fragile piece of glass- 
ware. Mother knows how to handle Baby, 
but Father should not be allowed to take it up 
until it is old enough to fall without breaking. 
He is likely to lift it by one foot or by its ear, or 
is likely to let it slip through his fingers, or drop 
hot cigar ashes on its head or leave it lying on the 

floor where the pup can get at it. 
Impress upon Father that he may 
stand to one side and admire the 
baby — he may even be permitted 
to kiss it (!!!!!) but he must keep 
his hands off. 

2* 
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THE FIRST BABY 

While there has always been more or less 
doubt as to which came first, the egg or the hen, 
we have an authentic record that Cain 
was the first baby that ever happened. 
Going back to the earliest birth records 
we find Cain was bom in the year 
4004 B. C, but the tooth of time has 
gnawed away the day of the week and 
day of the month on which he was born, If, 
indeed, It was ever set down in the first family 
history. 

It takes no flight of fancy to recall that memo- 
rable day in the Garden of Eden upon which Cain 
was ushered into the world, which at that time 
was comparatively young, green, and uncrowned. 
We will suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
Adam has been in the field ploughing all day 
behind a cranky dinosaurus. He has been 
yelling " Geel " and " Haw! " until he is hoarse. 
Once or twice the plough-point has caught under a 
rock and Adam has been jerked over the beast's 
head and flattened against the farm mortgage. 
Therefore as he now goes home at eventide he 
is tired and in uncertain temper. Hearing the 
house he notices a stork perched on the chimney, 
and tries to shoo it away. However, he suspects 
nothing. The stork, as a bird of ill omen, holds 
no significance for Adam as yet. 
"9 
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Entering the house, which is a crude though 
comfortable abode of two rooms,* Adam finds 
Eve in bed. She greets him with a wan smile. 
He sits down and draws off his heavy boots, 
asking curtly if supper is ready. For the present 
Eve evades this question, but speaking she says 
to him, " Adam, I have a surprise for you." 
44 Corned ichthyosaurus and cabbage? " asks 
Adam, his face lighting up with expectancy. 
" No," replies Eve ; " guess again." 
"A new fig-leaf pair of jeans? 9 ' 
" No, it's something alive." 
" — you've caught that rat in the kitchen? " 
" No, not that — can't you guess, Adam? " 
Just then the baby lets out a plaintive wail. 
"Ah, I know now," says Adam; " — it's a 
cat." 

" No," answers Eve; "try just one more 
guess." 

"Naw, I give it up," says Adam in disgust; 
" what the thunderation is it anyhow? " 

"A baby!" 
"A — a — which?" 
44 A baby — don't you know what 
a baby is? " 
44 No, I never heard of such 
'CVVRblh * thing." 

• There was no hot and cold water, nor open 
plumbing In the houses thoee day*. — The Author. 

30 
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Adam rises and with considerable trepidation 
approaches the bed. 

" Who left that here? " he demands, with 
darkening brow, as he contem- 
plates this vest-pocket edition of 
himself. 

" The Stork, Adam dear — 
isn't he the c unnin g little thing? " 

" The Stork I — huh I — what 
with the crows pulling up my 
corn in the spring, and the stork 
leaving things like this around the house in the 
fall," says Adam, "my life is getting to be a 
good deal of a burden." 

" But, Adam," says Eve, reproachfully, " pray 
do not forget that you are the father of the 
child." This flabbergasted Adam. 

" I'm nothing of the kind! " cried Adam, in a 
loud voice, and Eve began to cry. Owing to the 
fact that the earth's population at that period 
consisted of but two persons, and somewhat 
mollified by Eve's tears, Adam at last acknowl- 
edged the baby as his own. 

The baby was called Cain. This is positively 
the first Cain that was ever raised. Adam and 
Eve had another child when they got Abel. Be- 
fore Abel was born Adam and Eve thought 
Cain was the only baby in the world. The parents 
tried to raise him as a child ought to be raised. 
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Then was one lesson especially which Adam 
tried to impress upon Cain, — never under any 
circumstances to eat apples, green or ripe. 

WIRING THE NEWS TO FATHER 
Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 3. 

Hotel Breslin, New York City. 

Henry Abner Hurray Hottaire arrived 3 P. H. 
Wire answer. 

(Collect) JULIE LeFARGE, Nurse. 

Julie LeFarge, New York, Feb. 3. 

No. 3 Riverside Court, Boston. 

Henry H. Hottaire left Empire State Express, 
N. Y. C, before message arrived. Forwarding 
address Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

(Collect) HOTEL BRESLIN. 

Henry H. Hottair, Boston, Feb. 3. 

Empire State Express (en route) 

Henry Abner Murray Hottaire arrived 3 P. M. 
All well. Answer. 

(Collect) WTFEY. 

Empire State Express (en route), Feb. 3. 
Mrs. Henry H. Hottaire, 

No. 3 Riverside Court, Boston. 

Who is Henry Abner Murray 
Hottaire? Never heard of him. 

(Paid) H. H. HOTTAIRE. 
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Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

Henry Abner Murray Hottaire 
a baby. Stupid I 

(Collect) WIFBY. 

Buffalo, Feb. 4. 
Mrs. Henry H. Hottaire, 
No. 3, Riverside Court, Boston. 
Whose baby? 
(Paid) H. H. HOTTAIRE. 

Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 
Yours. 
(Collect) WIFEY. 

Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

Milly fears you do not understand and wishes 
me to wire that your child arrived safely at 3 P. M. 
I am proud to be a grandfather at last. 

(Collect) ABNER DOUGLASS. 

Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

I am instructed to advise you that you are a 
father. Mother and child doing well. 

(Collect) H. D. CHITTENDEN, M.D. 

33 
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Henry H. Hottairo, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

Hilly is a happy mother. Boy looks like you. 
Hope I may be the first to break the news. 

(Collect) MEHITABEL DOUGLASS. 



Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb 4- 
Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 
Congratulations, old man. For- 
ward cigars by express, charges pre- 
paid. 
J (Collect) FRIEND JACK. 

Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

Telephone message from your home asks us 
to advise you there has bean a birth in your 
family. Do not know whether boy or girl. 
(Collect) LOMBARD PAINT COMPANY. 



Horace D. Chittenden, M. D., Buffalo, Feb. 4. 

Beaconsfleld Chambers, Boston. 

In heaven's name tell me whether twin or 
triplets — I make out quintuplets from messages 
received. Hope I'm wrong. Let me have de- 
tails. Wire collect — everybody else does. 

(Paid) H. H. HOTTAIRE. 
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Henry H. Hottaire, Boston, Feb. 4. 

Berkeley Hotel, Buffalo. 

Rumber, — one; sez, — boy; weight, — o 
pounds; date of birth, — Sunday, Feb. 3; name, 

— Henry Abner Hurray Hottaire; condition, 

— healthy; fee, — $150. 

(Collect) H. D. CHITTENDEN, M. D. 

Mrs. Henry H. Hottaire, Buffalo, Feb. 4- 

No. 3 Riverside Court, Boston. 

I understand. Home Saturday night. Stop 
wiring. 

(Paid) H. H. HOTTAIRE. 
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A PACE ntOM DOCTOR STORK'S PRIVATE 
RECORD 

SMITH, Mr. and Mrs. John — Married June 15, 
1898. May 3, 1899, a boy; March 12, 1900, a 
girl; January 4, 1901, a girl; December 28, 
1901, a boy; November 6, 1902, a girl; October 
26, 1903, girl twins. 

Remarks — When I left the twins Smith 
■hot at me with intent to kill, but merely 
fractured my right wing. Account closed. 
BROWN, Mr. and Mrs. James — Married May 
3, 1901. Ordered a boy for February 12, 1902, 
but received a girl February 9, 1902; another 
girl January 11, 1903; another girl November 19, 
1903; another girl October 13, 1904; another 
girl September 8, 1905. 

Remarks — Have received word from Brown 
that all future orders are cancelled, and that if 
I again trespass on his premises I do so at my 
own peril. 

JONES, Mr. and Mrs. William 
— Married January 4, 1900. 
Remarks — When I learned 
Mrs. Jones had a parrot, 5 An- 
gora cats, 3 canaries, a King 
Charles spaniel, and a Siberian 
wolf hound, I cut her off my 
list 
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SWIFT, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel — Married June 
4, 1906. January 2, 1907, a boy. 

Remarks — The fewer the better. 

SLOCOMB, Mr. and Mrs. Ebene- 
zer — Married August 9,1880. Lived 
happily, though childless, together 
until September 11, 1888, when 
Ebenezer died, aged 84. June 14, 
1889, Mrs* Slocomb, a handsome 
young widow, was married again 
to Alfred Stuyvesant and there 
were born to their union seven children, three 
boys and four girls. 

Remarks — None are necessary. 

GETTRICH, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald — Mar- 
ried July 14, 1887. His age 24. Her age, 56. 

Remarks — No children, but a lot of money. 

BISBEE, Mr. and Mrs. Hiram — Married 
October 7, 1884. Six children in six years, then 
Hiram died. Mrs. Bisbee married Jonathan 
Stang, April 4, 1891. 

Remarks — Jonathan wired asking to be left 
alone — he says the six children he married into 
are enough. 

UPPERKRUST, Mr. and Mis. PhiUp— Mar- 
ried June 23, 1906, divorced July 17, same year. 

Remarks — Dissolved partnership before I 
could call. Philip pays 820,000 alimony per 
annum, but he considers his experience worth it 
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FIRST DUTIES OP 
PARENTS 



RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS 
OR ANCESTORS 



The first duty owed to the child i 
to ascertain which parent it resero 
bles. Sometimes it pleases a father to have It 
said his baby looks like him and sometimes thl« 
makes a fattier want to fight; other times to say 
a baby looks like its father is a base libel on 
the baby, especially if the baby is pretty and 
the father is a lantern-jawed, walleyed homely 
old piker. Sometimes a baby will have Its 
mother's eyes and its father's nose, its 
mother's mouth and its father's absence of hair. 
It may have its father's grouch and its mother's 
pride. Tet this fusion of temperaments and 
physical characteristics is what 
makes so many different dispositions 
and faces. 

Often, however, there are excep- 
tions to the rule of resemblance. 
For instance, the father may 
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have blue end the mother gray, yet the baby 
black eyes. At first such a state of affairs 
may give the father considerable food for thought, 
but if he is a reasonable man he may be con- 
vinced that the black eye of a remote ancestor 
is liable to crop out after lying dormant for several 



If the child does not resemble 
either parent it is well to probe 
into the family tree. Perhaps a valiant old 
Revolutionary ancestor may be shaken down 
from whom the baby gets its points. It will 
be worth something to the child to possess 
a pure strain downward from a son of the Rev- 
olution who fought and fled at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Going a little farther back you 
may be able to trace the baby's ancestry to the 
purser or one of the stevedores who came over 
on the Mayflower. It is more desirable that the 
baby should have blue blood than red cor- 
puscles. 
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NAMING THE BABY 

As soon as practicable after the new arrival 
has been given a welcome reception to the home, 
it should also be given a name. Some parents 
seem to think the naming of the baby is a matter 
that can very well wait their leisure and con- 
venience. They ask lightly, " What's in a 
name? " and thus the christening becomes in- 
definitely delayed. The author of this work 
insists that it is more important a baby should 
have b. name than that a grown-up should have 
an appendix, or that a dog should have two tails. 
To start a baby out in life without a name is like 
sending an express package without any address. 
In order to preserve its individuality in the world 
the baby must be labelled. It must be roped, 
thrown, and branded. It must have a handle by 
which it may be known among the masses. 

Fancy a baby growing up without having its 
own individual trade-mark! What would a 
boy baby sign to his checks when he becomes a 
man? When, as often happens, a controversy 
arises in the home over naming 
Baby a compromise is effected 
by giving it a temporary cogno- 
men, but this plan is attended 
by the gravest risk, because such 
names frequently stick for life. 
A man dislikes to grow up with 
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no other name than "No. a 

Smith, " or " Cherub," or " Pud- 

i din'." Ho young lady likes 

to be called "Angel " (especially 

by those who have no right to 

call her that) or "Bright-Eyes" 

or " Roly-Poly." Give the 

baby a name and tack it on as soon as 

possible. 

As frequently happens, the naming of the baby 
is the cause of heated discussion in the home. 
For instance, the mother wishes to call it one 
thing, the father another, the grandmother 
something else, grandfather something different, 
auntie yet another variation, while its older 
brothers and sisters each have a pet, particular 
name to offer. Then in order to satisfy every- 
body, the boy is named " James Bill Algernon 
Joshua Horatio Pete Terence Muggsy Mont- 
morency John L. Smith," or the girl gets 
" Gladys Pansy Mehetabel Rebecca Marguer- 
ite Sal Hortense Liz Vivian Carrie Flossie 
Jones." 

It is hardly fair to burden a child with such 
a glittering galaxy of names. Of course, the 
sponsor for each particular burden will call the 
child by that name, and as a result it won't know 
what its name is — it will feel like a dress-suit 
case just returned from a trip abroad covered 
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with stickers, — and will go through life 
answering to any old name anybody applies 
to it. Too much name is as bad as none at 
alL 
In christening do not forget that Baby has 
some rights in the matter. Do not 
'asten upon it a name that will make 
t feel foolish after it grows up. A 
stalwart man who stands six foot 
three in his socks is no " Clar- 
snce," nor " Claude," nor " Percy." 
By the same token a tall, angu- 
ar, stern-visaged Amazonian " Hew 
Woman " doesn't fit the name 
" Angelica, " which means "lovely, 
angelic," or of " Laura," which 
haa the significance of " clinging 
ivy." She better by far have the 
name of " Bridget," which means 
" strength," or " Ursula," which 
mama. " she-bear." 
If a baby boy and he has a rich old uncle, name 
the child after the uncle. But even this theory 
does not always work out in practice — fre- 
quently the uncle leaves all his wealth to charity 
and the baby doesn't get even honourable mention 
in his will. ' 
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ANNOUNCING THE ARRIVAL OF THE 

BABY 

There are three important transitions in life 
which call for special announcements, — birth, 
marriage, and death. It is considered good form 
nowadays to announce the arrival of a baby to 
friends and relatives who may be interested. 
This is done by means of announcement cards 
— one small card bearing the name and date of 
arrival, attached by baby ribbon to a larger card 
bearing the names of the parents. It is obvious 
such announcements can not be properly sent 
prior to The Stork's arrival. The birth announce- 
ment also serves the purpose of an invitation — 
an invitation to the recipients to send on their 
baby presents without delay. The cost of an- 
nouncement cards and postage is small compared 
with the value of presents which are usually 
sent in return. 

The author of this work, warmly seconded by 
the publishers, considers that the most approved 
form of birth announcement yet 
discovered is to be found on the 
dedication page of this book. If 
parents will write the name of their 
baby and the date of its birth, also 
their own names, on the announce- 
ment cards provided, then mail 
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the page to their friends and relatives, they will 
announce the new arrival, and in addition will 
honour their offspring by dedicating this book 
to it On the other hand, anybody, with no other 
aids than a pen and ink, can dedicate this book 
to any new arrival, or, for that matter, any old 
arrival, desired and mail the page to the parents. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE,— In mailing the page 
do not tear it from the book. 

ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION 



One baby is called " a little blessing " or " a 
little surprise," or "a welcome guest," or "a 
new arrival," or "a tiny precious," or many 
other names not fit for publication. 

Two babies constitute a full set of twins. 

The expression " three twins " is incorrect. 

A pair-and-a-half of twins are called trip- 
lets. 

With respect to babies " three of a kind " do 
not beat " two pairs." 

Two pairs are called " quadruplets," or " four 
of a kind," which equals a " full house." 
/ ^fffrv One baby at a time is 

enough in any well-regulated 
family. 
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PROPER CARE OF THE 
BABY 



POOD AND rXENNG 
It seems to be a firmly roote 
idea in the minds of many mother 
that Baby comes into the world 
hungry. The experience which the author has 
not had with babies, supported by the experience 
of other equally capable authorities, teaches that 
this view is erroneous. As a rule a baby is born 
without hair and without appetite. The youngster 
does not usually work up an appetite much be- 
fore two days following its arrival. 

Do not start Baby on corned beef and cabbage, 

hot mince pie, or sauerkraut and sausages. All 

these things are good, — but not for Baby. The 

natural infant diet is milk. If you have a good 

memory you will remember that 

the first tiling you drank was 

milk. 

There are several kinds of milk 
— condensed, malted, blue (known 
as "half-and-half"), cow's, and 
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mother's. Of course you may feed Baby 

condensed milk if you wish — and the child 

will take it. It's your baby and you have a right 

to impose upon it if you desire. Some mothers 

use canned milk because of its convenience — 

they say it's just like having 

l cow in the house, but it's 

rery embarrassing to have 

3aby wake up hungry at 

nidnight and not be able 

a find the can-opener. Li 

eeding condensed milk just 

dd hot water and serve. As 

or malted milk it may be 

binned with water or taken 

extra dry. 

Cow's milk is all right 
to develop the calf, but 
it won't develop any other 
t of the baby as will more 
ritious foods. In spite of 
— i fact, however, there are a 
great many cow-raised babies these days. 
The cow is the real mother of many babies 
and the child's mother is merely its near- 
mother. This is especially true among the 
so-called upper classes. The fashionable 
society wife who is so unfortunate as to find 
herself living on The Stork's line of travel very 
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frequently permits her baby to be adopted by a 
cow. This enables her to strap on her stomacher 
of diamonds, readjust her tiara of pearls and get 
back into the giddy social whirl as speedily as 
may be. 

Bnt after all there is no baby milk like the milk 
that mother used to make 

— It beat "■' 

comes In 
that comi 
beats the 1 
and die u 
of the co 1 
tap every 
twenty-tot 
ways the ri 
atnre and 
mat whi 
strong n 
women ou 
mites. S 
has said, 

is bom every minute." This 
is probably true. The trouble is, however, 
in this age and generation the only thing many 
a sucker gets to suckle is a clammy, rubber- 
nipple-long-distance treatment from a non- 
breakable milk bottle. 

is tor the various " baby foods " offered in the 
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market, the author cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend them, in spite of 
the fact that one, well known, is 
advertised in this book. In this age 
of graft it will probably greatly 
comfort mothers to know that 
the author cannot be grafted. 
By consuming baby food in large quantities 
the youngster may one day get its photograph 
printed in a magazine baby food advertisement, 
but if it wishes to become strong and husky, 
rather than famous, it will insist upon having 
mother's old reliable home brew. 

SLEEP VS. INSOMNIA 

A new baby should sleep from eighteen to 
twenty hours a day, but many parents find it 
difficult to persuade the child to do this. A very 
young baby has a poor ear for argument. Some 
babies upon their arrival become so dazzled and 
delighted by their new surroundings that they 
will not go to sleep fearing perhaps they may miss 
some attractions. Then there are fond and 
proud parents who fancy Baby lies awake nights 
turning over in its mind the grave problem of its 
destiny. 

On the other hand there are many infants who 
would sleep much if they could but have the 
opportunity. Over-zealous parents, usually Mr. 
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and Mri. Newlywed, become paniutricken if 
Baby chances to coo in its sleep, or turn over, 
or wiggle its toes, or snore. They take it up and 
wake it up and telephone its symptoms to the 
doctor and refuse to be calmed until he assures 
them there is no cause for alarm. Later when 
their " fifth " or " sixth " comes along, they will 
not be so foolish. Then, if the baby wishes to 
sleep they will let it sleep and kick and grunt 
and snore and coo all it desires. The mother will 
tread as softly near its crib as the father will up 
the stairs at 2 A. M. upon his return from the 
dedication of the new Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing. 

The best known cure for infant insomnia and 
the one generally adopted by parents is the 
rocking of Baby to sleep "" "" 
lullabys and then if it 
during the night *»lHng it 
and walking the floor 
with it. The baby will 
soon learn to appreciate 
these little efforts in its 
behalf and to expect 
them. After Father has 
walked nine and a half 
miles between the bed 
and the bureau rwiit 
m id night and sunrise 
Si 
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and carpet tacks and pins, he naturally feels like 
giving his heir a sleeping draught, or a knock-out 
drop, yet when he has almost resolved to do this 
his paternal instinct revolts at the thought and 
he continues his weary patrol. 

A baby should not Bleep with its mother, nor 
with its father, as either is liable to turn over 
and roll upon the little one, or pull the coverlet 
from it, or inadvertently kick it out of bed. Such 
treatment annoys the baby, and tends to make 
it cross and irritable. The mother may, however, 
purely in the spirit of dry humour, place the 
baby in bed with Father in the early morning 
while the latter is asleep. When Father awakes 
suddenly the dry humour will not appeal to 
him. 

One of the latest innovations in the way of a 

sleeping apartment for the baby is the " hanging 

cradle." This contrivance may be made from 

any old clothes hamper and is suspended from 

the ceiling by means of ropes. The slightest 

touch sets it swinging. If swung too violently, 

»"™"ver, the young 

■ant is likely to 

iasick. The hang- 

radle combines all 

>mf oris of an upper 

in a sleeping- 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF FRESH AIR 

Fresh air is most important to the health and 

development of the infant. A baby born of 

proud, but poor parents may lack many things 




which are enjoyed by the offspring of the noovo 
reesche (French), but when it conies to fresh air, 
both are equal. Fresh air is about the only thing 
the author can think of at present which a baby 
requires and which may be had without cost. 
The fact that fresh air is plentiful, however, is 
no reason why parents should carry matters to 
extremes. The author does not recommend 
that a baby should be left on the lawn while a 
windstorm is raging. This would be an awful 
blow for the baby. On the other hand, do not 
keep the windows and doors of Baby's bedroom 
fast shut — unless you desire to convert the 
room into a sweat-box and are putting the 
S3 
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child 
hand 




through the third degree. Second- 
air, which has seen better days, is 
just as good for Baby as it is for 
a grown-up. 

The best way to give the baby an 

airing is to tie it to the end of a rope 

and let it hang out of the window for 

an hour or two each day. Another 

method is to place it in a draught 

blowing through the hall. But 

whatever you do, don't let it 

sleep on the front piazza at 

night, especially during the 

winter when the mercury is ranging 

around zero — unless the baby is 

warmly clothed. 



THAT HOLE IN THE BABY'S HEAD 

The author approaches this subject with a 
nameless, cringing, sickening feeling which is 
akin to the craw-craws. But the hole is in the 
new baby's head, and the sooner the matter is 
discussed and out of mind the more comfortable 
the author will feel about it. 

As we dwell on this problem it seems ridiculous 
that babies must be born with holes in the tops 
of their heads where their skulls have not yet 
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frozen over. Personally the author can see no 
good reason for this, and yet, at present, he can 
suggest no means to prevent it. That Mother 
Nature who fashions us so " fearfully and won- 
derfully," sculpturing us from the dust of the earth 
(with a little water added), should throw down 
her sculping tools at the last moment and hand 
us over to our guardians unfinished products 
is amazing. Good Dame Nature enjoys a repu- 
tation for nicety of detail which shows in her 
work, yet when she turns a baby on the lathe of 
life she slurs over her task and consigns the 
child to The Stork with a portion of its lid-piece 
missing. 

To the mother this hole in the baby's head, 
through which its brains might spill if it were not 
for the thin membrane overgrowing it, is accepted 
as a matter of course. The orifice in the infant's 
caput has no creepy effect on her. But let her 
call father's attention to this thin ice (which 
she loves to do perhaps in a spirit of mischief) 
and father will gasp and grow pale and dash 
from the room, strong man though he be. He 
shudders when he reflects that 
between the hard knocks of the 
world and the molten intellect 
which palpitates within the pliant 
walls of his heir's head there 
yawns a chasm covered o'er with 
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membrane as thin as tissue. That the contents of 
the youngster's throne of reason should thus 
be exposed to sudden changes of weather, to the 
accidental thrust of a hat-pin or to a bit of falling 
plaster from the ceiling fills him with horror. 

A stalwart father who can contemplate this 
pulsating aperture in the top of his baby's head 
without losing his appetite and feeling symptoms 
of swooning has in him that stuff of which heroes 
are made. 

CUTTING THE CHILD'S HAIR 
If he could have his choice the average young- 
ster would as lief have a picture taken as to have 
a hair cut. 

Barbers are aware of this, and when a loving 
mother leads her darling little toodleums into 
a barber shop to have its tresses manicured you 
see the barbers leaving by the back exit. They 
realize this duty of shingling carries with it cer- 
tain responsibilities they fain would escape. 

It is embarrassing for both child 
and barber to have the former start 
violently at a critical moment, 
causing the shears to snip off the 
upper edge of an ear or make a scalp 
wound. A fortune awaits the man 
who will invent a pleasant and painless 
method of cutting the youngster's hair. 
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IMPORTANT SIGNS 
OP MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL GROWTH 



THE FIRST SMILE 

Baby's first smile is always 
matter for elation on toe part of tfc 
parents. The first smile Indicate 
that the child possesses a sense of humour 
and is not pessimistic in its early outlook upon 
life. Some babies seem to have a very subtle 
sense of humour, indeed. At any rate you often 
behold a baby breaking forth into chortles of 
glee when the joke is not apparent to even the 
grown-ups about it. There is no doubt a baby 
has considerable fun of its own over jokes which 
older and more sober folks cannot appreciate. 

It is rare that an infant smiles before it is 
a month old. It may twist its face into a 
grimace which is akin to a 
smile before this age, but if so it Is 
not intentional — its face has 
merely slipped. Often this smiling 
habit will cling to a boy baby after 
be has grown to manhood. It 
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is customary for some men, when they meet, to 
adjourn to the nearest smilery to tarry a while 
and smile together. A man may smile once in a 
while, and two friends may smile together, but 
once in a while too much of a smile is more than 
the twain can weather. 

If your baby is slow to smile it is well to try 
a few of the dard world's 

favourite joke: i order to de- 

velop the youngster's 

risibilities. Ask it, for in- 

stance,"Why i did the hen 

cross t h o £ % road ? " H it 

shakes its! 1 head sol- 

emnly, reply, /■ f "Because 

there is bet- V ter scratch- 

ing there." If this has 

not a desired effect, pro- 

pound to the baby the following: " Why is the 
world like a cat's tail ? " After you have 
kept the youngster in suspense for a 
tune, reply, " Because it is fur to the end." 
This last bong mott (French) is usually 
sufficient to make a baby show its gums 
and burst forth into loud, ribald laughter. In- 
deed, this joke has been known to throw a baby, 
particularly sensitive to humour, into convulsions. 
But if the " cat's tail " joke fails utterly, you have 
recourse to one more experiment — give the 
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baby a copy of The Congressional Record. If a 
thorough perusal of Oar National Joke Book 



THE FIRST WORD 

Parents who expect their child to come into 
the world able to Bit up and cany on a conversa- 
tion will be disappointed. The fond and hopeful 
mother is prone to mistake the medley of queer 
vocal sounds which her offspring makes in in- 
fancy. Being unable to understand them she 
erroneously concludes from these goo-goos and 
gurgles that her wonderful child is able to apeak 
several different languages fluently. 

Hot before five months of age does the baby 
begin to utter any words or phrases that sound 
like real talk. Before this time it has been 
silently studying the speech of others. Bow, 
however, it begins to practice on the vowel 
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sounds. As the mother enters its bedroom 
on 8 fine morning she is likely to get a surprise 
by having her offspring look at her and exclaim, 
"Ah I" or "Ah-hal" which is the equivalent 
of "Good morning, mother! " Then Father 
is Immediately telephoned to that the baby has 
got its first word out of its system. 
When Pater comes home in 
afternoon all sorts of inducements 
are made to 
hai ' 
for 



peated, but after its lingual debut a baby usually 
becomes modest and retiring, and may not say 
anything again for a week. 

Later it learns to say " Da-da " and " Mam- 
mam" and " Dam-dam." Baby* should not be 
encouraged to repeat this last expression, unless 
it stands for the child's grandam. While It may 
be cute to hear a very young child emulate its 
father, it is not good form. The child should 
early be taught the difference between right and 
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wrong, and if he is a boy baby he cannot learn too 
soon that it is not polite to swear before his 
mother — ladies first. 

It will not be long, after the baby has 
begun to talk, until it will become suffi- 
ciently proficient in the use of language 
to monopolize the conversation of the 
drawing-room, especially when company 
is present. If parents show the usual 
respect paid to babies they will not of 
course interrupt when the child is talk- 
ing. 

GLOSSARY 

Below will be found a list of words and phrases 
which are familiar to grown-ups, but whose 
meaning is obscure to the average baby. For the 
benefit of Baby, that it may know what its 
parents, relatives, and friends are talking about, 
the author interprets some of the more common 
expressions as follows: 

Goo-goo — Ah there I 

Da-da — Father. 

Da-da-da — Grandfather. 

Da-da-da-da — Great-grandfather. 

Dam-Dam — Grandmother. 

(More than four Da -da's). — Fathers ancestors 
farther back. 

Mum-Mum — Mother. 
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Bow-wow — Dog. 
Spit-spit — Cat 

Moo — Cow. 

Moo-moo — A couple of cowi 

Choo-choo — Train of cart. 

Kluk-kluk — Hen. 

Buzz-buzz — Fly (also an automobile). 

Boog-a-boo — Bad man who gate 

naughty little boys or girls. 
Skeezlcks — You little rascal I 
Seepie — Sleepy. 
Bye-0 — Go to sleep. 
Tootsies — Pedal extremities. 
Hannies — Lunch-hooks. 
Bumy hannie — Fire is hot 
Scratchy-hannie — Hands off the cat 
Oo — You. 

Duzz-oo-*uv-mum-mum? — Have you that 
share of affection for the maternal side of the 
house which, as an infant, you ought to 
possess? 
Tummy — Below the belt 
Tummy-burty — Colic. 
Peeptles — Eyes. 
Tooflns — Teeth. 
Tea — Maternal lacteal fluid. 
Splash-splash — Bath. 
Hice-booful — Vasty medicine. 
Upsy-doops — Up-stairs. 
7° 
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Following are a few words and expressions 
the meaning of which the author, also the 
parents and others who use them, are alike in 
doubt: 

Gug-gug-gug. 

Oopsie-dafey (probably some kind of a flower). 

'Ittle-tumpty-tumkins. 

Sugar-ump-o'-sawdust. 

B'essed-'ittle-slobberkins. 



THE FIRST TOOTH 

Do not be alarmed if the baby arrives without 
teeth — that's the way they generally come. 
Because Baby comes without any cutlery in 
its mouth is no reason why' you should rush off 
with it to a modern dental parlour to have a set 
of store teeth made while you wait. A baby 
is born without teeth, and if it lives long enough 
it may die, — without teeth. 

The age at which the baby's first tooth appears 
varies with various babies; but you will know 
when the first tooth is coming, — the baby will 
tell you about it. He will begin 
telling you about it in the morning 
and will keep reminding you of 
it all day. He will wake you 
up several times during the night 
to tell you about it. Baby is 

7* 
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not necessarily proud of Ms first tooth, yet be 
lets folks know he has it Often everybody la 



the neighbourhood 
knows, especially it 
the windows are open. 

While Baby is cutting teeth be Is short- 
tempered and irritable — he cannot take a joke 
very well during this period and is likely to snap 
you off crustily when you civilly ask him a 
question as, " Doos oo toofins hurt oo? " While 
Baby is cutting teeth it's as little as you can do 
to give him something to cut them on. There 
are teething rings of various kinds In the market, 
but you need not necessarily spend your money 
for one, — the baby may cut his teeth on vari- 
ous articles to be found in the home. If Father 
can spare a silver dollar the child may cut his 
teeth on that. It won't injure the dollar in the 
least. The stove poker also makes a good peace 
de reristonce (more French). If you do not 
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happen to have a dollar or a stove poker handy, 
let Baby cut his teeth on a 
leg of the dining-table, or on 
a flat-iron, or on father's 
gold watch. Father will proudly 
show the dents in the watch- 
case for years to come. 

The baby's first set of ■ 
do not amount to much — 
are merely teeth, pro tern. At 
about six years he will begin to lose his first teeth, 
during which period bis smile Is irresistible. The 
second crop follows quickly and be should make 
the most of them. Probably they will last him as 
long as he has use for teeth, but if not properly 
cared for, he will one day find himself buying 
a third detachable crop, which will look all 
right but will feel like a mouthful of half shells 
without the clams. Of course there are certain 
advantages in having store teeth — If they feel 
cold and clammy they may be taken out and 
placed In an oven for a few moments; if they 
rub the mansard roof of the mouth they may 
be left with a blacksmith to be filed down; If 
the house is barren of ornaments they may be 
placed in a tumbler of lukewarm water and set 
on the mantelpiece overnight. But, on the whole, 
teeth which are fast at the root are more desir- 
able. 
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THE FIRST STEP 

This is a great event in Baby's life. When 
the child stands up supported by Mother and 
takes its first step toward Father across an un- 
travelled waste of nine inches, there is great 
rejoicing. Sometimes Baby fails in its first effort 
to walk — sometimes its foot slips and it sits 
down on the carpet with a dull, sickening thud. 
This is called a " base bit." 

A baby learns to creep before it learns to walk. 
For instance, you will find it in the front parlour 



the coal-bin, or out in the street 
between the rails waiting for the car to come 
along. 

At one year a child ought to be able to walk 
without getting its feet tangled. Of course a 
twenty-mile tramp across country may be over- 
doing it, but it should be able to cross the space 
between the rocking-chair and the sideboard 
in half an hour, with sir-downs and stop-overs 
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along the route. But even at this age it may 
require something to grasp, thus displaying early 
proclivities of a strap-hanger. 

Do not let the child walk too early in life. 
How does a man look with a pair of legs like — () ? 
This does not make so much difference with a 
woman, — as a rule. 

BIRTHMARKS AND WHAT THEY SKMFY 

A I-mark on the left arm of a boy indicates 
that he will one day be a millionaire. If on a girl 
that she will marry a millionaire. 

A large angry-looking strawberry on the left 
arm of a child indicates that it has been vacci- 
nated — and that it took. 

A well-defined apple on a girl's shoulder in- 
dicates that she is a daughter of Eve. A lemon 
on a boy indicates that what Eve handed Adam 
in the garden of Eden was not an apple. 

Bright red parallel lines on a baby indicate 
that he has inadvertently sat 
down upon the cat. 

An Italian sunset on a 
baby's chest indicates that 
It has spilled the red ink. 

A large, red inflation 
under a child's right eye 
indicates that It has been 
meddling with a bee. 
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A ruddy " fire-mark " In the 
palm of the hand indicates that 
the baby has been monkeying 
with a hot iron. 

A cluster of grapes on the 
head indicates the child has 
grapes on the brain. 

A carrot right on the face 
shows that the baby will be 
• poor actor — a banana on the foot in- 
dicates the child will fall by slippery business. 
A grapefruit on the forehead betokens a sour 
disposition. 

A spider on the forehead Indicates cobwebs 
In the attic. 

A frog in the throat indicates a pain in the 
neck. 

s * 

The baby born with a silver spoon In its 
mouth may have to eat from a tin-plate in after 
life. The market fluctuates. 

* * 

One way to keep the child quiet and contented 
on the floor Is by the " block " system. 

S * 

Be not faint-hearted, ye parents 1 — the 
baby you can now put in a quart measure may 
one day be able to fill two seats in a street-car. 
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WSTER 
)ABY FOOD 



HAKES BIO, STRONG MEN 

OF SHALL BEGINNINGS. 

\ BETTER THAN HOTH- 

I EK'S MILE — BETTER 

J THAN THE MILKMAN'S 

MIL K— BETTER THAN 

THE PDRE EXTRACT OF 

THE COW. 

Babies Raised on Buster 
Food Can Raise the Roof. 
The Baby Shown Above Wu 
Born Only Six Weeks Ago. 
He Has Been Fed Buster 
Food Only. 

LOOK AT HIM NOW! 
WATCH HIM CROW! 

Every bottle of Buster Baby Food It Pro-digested and 
Pie-chewed by responsible parties before it leaves the fac- 
tory. Nothing for the baby to do but eat it 

It Works While He Sleep, 
Is your baby restless? Is he shedding; his teeth? 
Doe* he cry for something you haven't got? 

Feed Him Buster Baby Pood 

WHAT Oira MOTHER SAYS — Bniltr Bibj Pood Or,: 
Qente— Thlrtj Tenri ieo 1 Mam (ceding mj Dtw-tnrn babf 
od "Butter Food." Tod«j □• b> ( ■ position it »10 * *e*k u 
a slut Id a tide ibow. It I b«d * hmiifm) bablM 1 would 
trtA them alJ on "StBItt rood." FOND MOTHER. 

A FREE-LUNCH PEG. HAILED TO AN? ADDRESS 
N. B.— We alio make an afternoon-tea dog-biscuit for 
particular people. 
THE BUSTER BABY FOOD CO, StoAoiJU, V. S. A. 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISE 

AND AMUSEMENTS 

FOR THE BABY 



PERAMBULATION 
Before the child is old enough 
to engage in forms of physical 
exercise more violent than wig- 
gling its toes, opening and closing its hands, 
or kicking its heels it should be given a daily 
airing in the perambulator. The gentle jounce 
of the carriage as it goes down the front steps 
or strikes the rough spots of the pavement will 
give the baby involuntary exercise. Usually the 
man behind is Father, Mother being occupied 
by her Woman's Club. While he is trundling the 
child along Father has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that while Baby is getting exercise he himself 
is also — if that is any satisfaction. Babies often 
sleep best while travelling in 
their perambulators, although one 
would naturally suppose they would 
sit up and admire the scenery. It 
is a thankless task for a father 
to push a sleeping baby five 
7« 
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miles and a half on a hot day. Just to 

show what a «™«™* 

creature it is 

the same child 

may make his 

walk five am 

a h al f mile 

more that self 

same night am 

insist on remain 

ing awake thi 

whole of the I 

though there is _.. „ 

more spectacular to be seen than the paper 
on the walls of the bedroom. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Parents cannot begin too early to impress upon 
the child the importance of physical culture. 
It is just as needful for a baby to develop its 
muscles as to develop its vocal chords. A child 
that spends its time only Bleeping and sitting up 
and taking notice, when it is awake, will become 
saucy and obese — will acquire a lassitude which 
may cling to it for life. 

There are many forms of exercise in which 
the baby may Indulge — it may wrestle with the 
pup, or pull the cat's tail; the former will de- 
velop the aims and the latter scratches on the face. 
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When Baby becomes old enough to climb Into 

a chair and fall to the floor it will be found that 

whatever portion of it hits the floor first will be 

immediately developed. When the baby cries 

lustily for something it ought not to have, place 

it on its back in bed and let it hick — this will 

develop the legs. 
• - . . .. 

3 



« • warns, street cars, and 

pedestrians. The baby's neck is usually slow 
of development. It is very difficult, indeed, for 
a young baby to hold its head on straight — its 
head seems to be too heavy for the muscles of 
its neck to support, and, as a result, its reason 
totters considerably on her throne. To develop 
the grip, give the child a finger to hold and lead 
it on a tour from the dining-room to the front 
parlour. You will probably find it unnecessary 
to take any steps to develop the baby's lungs — aa 
a rule the baby will look after that 
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When a baby gets old enough a rocking-horse 
is a good muscle developer, but a very young 
baby should not attempt to ride one — the steed 
Is liable to buck and throw off its mount, thus 
disqualifying the youngster as a rough-rider. 

A baby frequently discovers for itself unique 
forms of exercise. For instance, if left alone 
for a few moments it may, with no other aid than 
a broom, or one of father's golf-clubs, destroy 
thirty-seven dollars' worth of bric-a-brac. It 
does not always hit what it strikes at, but if it 
misses one thing, it hits another just as valuable. 
This exercise will make it strong in the chest and 
arms and at the same tune will amuse it 

A baby should not, however, be expected to 
split and carry wood or lug coal from the basement 
or do the fall ploughing or scrub the floors. Do 
not impose upon the child because 
it is young and knows no better. 

PLAYTHINGS K>R THE BABY 
Physical exercise is work, and 
while the baby is developing its i 
muscles it should be rewarded' 
by being amused — all work and 
no play makes Jack a two-spot. 
When it has nothing else to do and cant 
sleep It will want to play. There is no more 
pathetic tight than to contemplate a baby 
SI 
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Bitting on the floor, sucking its thumb because it 
has a lot of time on its hands and nothing better 
to do. It must have some diversion to occupy 
its thoughts at such periods; otherwise it will 
fall to brooding over the monotony of life and 
become a morose and melancholy hypochon- 
driac. 

Of course the old stock-in-trade plaything is 
the rattle, but this toy always plays the same 
» turn, 211)1 goon becomes 
lotonous. A baby can 
: a good deal of fun 
out of an old wash- 
boiler and a hammer, 
' and it is really remark- 
able how soon a child 
will learn to run the 
scale on this instru- 
ment. The only time 
Grandma rejoices she is so deaf she can't 
hear thunder is when the baby performs on the 
wash-boiler. 

A watch is an unending source of amusement 
for the child; it is bright, and full of ticks. If 
you will kindly hand the youngster a screw- 
driver or a hatchet he will scatter the internal 
economy of the watch all over the floor to find 
out where the ticks come from. 
There are playthings which should never be 
8s 
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given to the child. A Jack-in-a-box is one. 
The author once saw a Jack pop out of a box and 
confront a baby who wasn't at the tune looking 
for any Jacks-in-boxes. The child threw a back 



summersault and went into hysterics. After 
that it would never make up with its father — 
its father bad whiskers just like the J. I. A B. and 
thereafter the baby disowned him. The trouble 
with a Jack-in-a-box is that it arrives too 
Boon and disturbs the baby's nervous equi- 
librium. 

Freshly painted jmim^la or blocks may be 
given to Baby to play with, not because he cares 
much about them, but thereby he 1b able 
to decorate himself internally and exter- 
nally. 

The greatest amusement (to the baby) may 
be obtained, however, with tacks, screws, or 
Father's razor. 
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DIVERSIONS FOR. OLDER CHILDREN 



As the child grows older it will begin to yearn 
for new forms of amusement. This yearning 
often becomes an acute mania, and, unless di- 
version is furnished, the child is liable to do 
something disastrous. All healthy children are 
more or less mischievous, mostly more. If you 
do not take pains to furnish amusement the child 
will find it for himself —a real boy is very apt 
in doping out plans and specifications which 
will furnish the most fun in return for his 
trouble in thinking them up. 
He will learn to soap the front stairs and look 
innocent when Bridget comes down 
on her own responsibility in about 
three bounces. He will learn that 
Father's most brilliant flights of 
rhetoric follow the sudden uprising 
following the sudden downsitting on 
a tack. He will learn that the 
cook's voice will cany nine blocks 
on a still night when she finds a 
rubber snake in her bed. He will learn that 
nothing annoys the grouchy neighbour who 
lives next door more than to have his door- 
bell rung and then, while chasing the offen- 
ders, to fall over a trip-rope and plow up the 
front lawn with his proboscis. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF 

THE MOTHER 

AND NURSE 



THE NURSE AND HER 
INFLUENCE 
The nursemaid should be able t 
realize the grave responsibility which 
the care of a baby imposes; she should 
appreciate that there has been placed in 
her hands the keeping of a young and pliable 
life. By constant association and training 
she may mould the baby as she will. 
If she is French she can teach the baby to say, 
" Mon Dieul " "Sacre Bleu 1" " Tooniere et 
blltzen I " If she 1b Scotch, "Hoot, mon I " or 
"Wee Ripple I" if German, " Wass willst du 
haben ? " if Irish, — well, let's drop the subject 
In this case, and say nothing more about it If 
Nurse is the rare native United States 
article she can teach the youngster 
such delicate shades and varia- 
tions of slang that it may be able to 
express itself fluently in the politest 
society. 
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ATTITUDE OF THE MOTHER. TOWARDS 
THE BABY 

It often happens that a mother whose mind is 
taken up by society, or bridge-whist or women's 
clubs, has not much time to devote to her baby. 
This sort of a mother appears to think her re- 
sponsibility ends wit 1 * Th * **»*<■ "**- 




parture and that 
thereafter the 
cow and mine 
can do the rest. 

Such an attitude on her part has a tendency to 
make Baby wonder whether it has not been left 
at the wrong address; it begins to look upon the 
cow, the canned milk, and the can-opener as sort 
of a trinity of parents and to regard the nurse 
as a middle-woman. If this condition existed 
among the common people the world would be 
full of cow-nourished, nurse-raised nondescripts. 
Only the well-to-do can afford the luxury of 
neglecting their offspring. 
The attitude of the child toward the mother 
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will be governed by the mother's attitude 
toward the child. If a baby finds its mother 
is cold and distant and difficult of acquaintance, 
it should not try to break through this barrier 
of reserve, but should cling to the nurse, 
regarding her as its rock of refuge in time 
of trouble. If the mother should chance to 
be leaving the house to attend an afternoon 
tea and should meet the nurse trundling her 
offspring in the perambulator, it is good form 
for the mother to give her child a dignified bow. 
The baby should return this salutation with a 
smile and a gurgle and then, after the mother 
passes out of hearing, it may ask, " By the way, 
nurse, who was that swell looking lady just 
passed us?" 
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BATHING THE INFANT 
The baby should be bathed just as religiously 
as if it were a King Charles spaniel. It will not 
attend to its ablutions itself and should be looked 
after either by the mother or the nursemaid. The 
baby seems to regard bathing in about the same 
light as the ancients regarded the thumbscrews. 
The author has yet to see the first baby which 
was so enthusiastic over soap and water that it 
cried for it and wasn't happy till it got it. 

Generally a small portable bathtub is pro- 
vided for the baby's use, but this is not a necessity 
— the large family hathub may be used. The 

water should not be too cold, -or too hot, 

there Is a happy medium. If too cold, the baby 
will get a chill, and if too hot, it will be parboiled. 
Nothing surprises a baby more than to be doused 
in a bathtub full of Icy water. If Baby is given 
a cold bath it should be done in the same way 
many cold-bath advocates take their plunges on 
cold winter mornings, — run the bathtub full 
of cold water, stand on the out- 
side of the tub and contemplate 
the icy fluid for a moment, then 
pull the plug, dress and go down to 
breakfast. 

It is a mistake to set the baby 
in the bathtub, turn on the water 
and then go about other things 
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until the tub fills. It makes Baby ctom to have 

to swim around In water over 

its 



deck, ii una course is neces- 
sary danger of drowning may be obviated by 
strapping a life preserver on the baby before It 
is placed in the tub. 

As to the various brands of soap advertised 
for the baby's bath, some are good and some are 
no good. The author cannot conscientiously 
recommend any except those which are ad- 
vertised in this volume. Laundry soap would 
be a good soap for the baby, if it didn't have so 
much lye in it — when eaten it does not lie 
well on the baby's stomach. Neither is pumice- 
stone recommended — sand-paper is just as good. 

In this connection it might be well to say a 
word as to the method of treatment of the child 
while in the tub. Do not forget that its skin is 
thin. You will never make a hit with a baby by 
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going over It with a scrub-brush, or a bath mitt 
that has a surface like a shredded wheat biscuit 
Besides this isn't necessary and the child has 
done nothing to deserve it. If it has been naughty 
you may send it to the Turkish Bath, but other- 
wise handle it with care and don't rub It in. 

THE NURSERY 
Until the child is old enough to attend kinder- 
garten there should be a nursery and play-room 
provided. Some folks think the 
kindergarten is an institution to 
teach Ideas to (he young, but 
parents know better — the kinder- 
garten is a sort of infantile parcel 
, room where children may be 
3 checked for the day so that par- 
ents can have opportunity to rest. 
The nursery should be provided with means of 
amusement for the child, such as toys, sand- 
piles, swings, striking bags, elastic exercisers, 
and a pup. This is Baby's domain and it should 
be allowed to do as it pleases here. It has a per- 
fect right to break the windows in the nursery, 
or puncture the striking bag; as for chewing the 
pup's tail, you should not object — if the pup 
does not. The baby may be locked in the nursery 
in the rooming after it has its breakfast and 
taken out in the late afternoon. It will appro- 
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date being left alone and will have more fun 
than you can imagine. When you call for it 
the place will look like a junk-shop, but no 
matter — that's how all well regulated nurser- 
ies look. 
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V 

THE TEDDY BEAR AS THE BABY'S RIVAL 

In the Teddy Bear the childless wife has found 

a substitute for the baby, and, until the fad 

passes, even the toy dog will be obliged to go 

away back to its basket. 

The Teddy Bear possesses certain admirable 
traits which appeal to the wife who has not the 
time or disposition to bother with a baby. Teddy 
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it always well behaved, he never hat colic, 
J 1Mfcnf~ remains where put until 

called for, cuts no teeth, 
is always in good temper, 
requires no milk, will fall 
to the floor without break- 
ing, and doesn't squall if stepped on. 
He is well behaved in polite society and will 
sit all day speechless beside Madame in her 
carriage, requiring no care or attention. There 
is no course of moral-training sprouts to be gone 
through with in the case of Teddy Bear. His 
first cost at any Teddy Bear shop is small and his 
cost of maintenance is nil. Asa" just-as-good " 
proposition compared with the real, live baby he 
has proved a great success wherever tried. 

Doubtless Old Doctor Stork looks upon the 
Teddy Bear with some misgivings for his own 
stock in trade. So long as the Skye Terrier or 
the Angora Cat were used as substitutes for the 
infantus terribilus, The Stork looked upon the 
competition with tolerance, but if the Teddy 
Bear era is to endure, it will be necessary to 
close out his present stock of kids at reduced 
rates and put in a different line of bear babies. 

The hand that rocks the cradle rears the King 
that rules the Home. 
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HINTS ON DISCIPLINE 



THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY 
TRAINING 

The revised version of the old 
adage is " Teach a child to go in 
the way it should not and when it gets 
older it will not depart from it." If you 
wish the baby to become a successful agricul- 
turist in the sowing of wild oats, it is necessary 
to begin your teaching before it gets out of long 
clothes. " As the twig is bent, the tree In- 
clines; " — as the baby is bent, the man is 
crooked. While the baby is in the plastic form 
you may fashion it as you would fashion a lump 
of clay; and whether the result you get is a mud- 
pie, or a delicate vawz, depends altogether upon 
your degree of art in moulding the 
raw material. Precept upon pre- 
cept will do wonders in moulding 
the character of the child. By 
means of Christian Science you 
might teach a pup that it has no 
9* 
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reason for scratching, but you cannot teach an 
old "domesticated carnivorous mammal re- 
markable for its intelligence and 
its attachment - to - man " new 
tricks. 

RESULTS OP PARENTAL 
LAXITY 

It is remarkable how apt a baby 
is in finding its level in the home. 
Unless it is held in check it learns 
very early to declare itself on 
" Home Rule," and assume the government and 
control of the entire family. Its dictatorship is su- 
preme! and what it says goes. It soon has Father, 
Mother, Grandpa and Grandma running hither and 
yon at its beck and call. Father gets on the floor 
and rolls over like " Fido " for its delectation, 
or sits up on his hind legs and begs, or transforms 
himself into a bucking broncho of the Western 
plains and lopes across the floor with young 
Hector in the saddle. 

Does Baby wish to play with the pruning 
knife or the shears? They are given to it 
Would Baby like a stick of dynamite and a ham- 
mer? It gets them. If Baby starts in right and 
parents start in wrong, it is not long until the 
latter learn their place before the uncompro- 
mising tyrant and their humility and abject 
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slavery is beautiful to behold. If there is any 
hesitation on the part of the parents in handing 
the child anything it doesn't need and ought 
not to have, it soon learns what vocal cords 
are for, and to hold its breath until it appears to 
be in the last stages of strangulation. Instead 
of giving it a swift thump between the shoulder- 
blades or a smart slap on the wrist the parents 
give it what it cries for and congratulate them- 
selves that they have saved its life. 

Parents who have no children are, of course, 

more competent to teach a child discipline than 

those who have. The Smiths, for instance, spend 

the evening with the Browns. Now it happens 

the Browns have a young, untamed 

hyena, aged seven, whose name is 

Reginald. As soon as the Smiths 

arrive Reginald starts in to make 

their visit pleasant and one long to 

be remembered. He climbs on Mr. 

Smith's knee, unties his scarf, takes 

at his watch and lets it fall to the 

oor, covertly places an angleworm 

m Smith's vest pocket and while 

MHUntafai g bis fountain pen spills the ink over 

Smith's new gray trousers. 

" Reginald seems to take a great fancy to you, 
Mr. Smith," remarks Mrs. Brown; "it isn't 
•very one he takes to and you may well feel 

9° 
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flattered. That was too cunning the way he 
took your fountain pen apart, wasn't it? " 



"Yaas," says Smith, with a sickly smile; 
"you ought to be proud of such a boy, Mrs, 
Brown — Oh, if I had one like him! " 

By and by the Smiths go. They are both 
glad they came because they say they are. Oh, 
yes, they will call again soon, and the Browns 
must come over. Reginald kisses Mr. Smith 
good-night, and bis chewing gum gets snarled 
up in Smith's moustaches. 

"If I had a young Imp of Satan like that 

juvenile hybrid," says Smith to his wife as they 

reach the sidewalk, " d*you know what I'd do 
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— I'd drive stakes in the ground and I'd tie him 
down, then I'd tan him until he was one entire 
blister." 
TempuB fugit. The Stork calls at the Smiths 
and leaves a little 
blessing which develops 
into a young Nero much 
like Reginald, except 
i% worse. Where is Smith 
now ? Where is Mrs. 
Smith ? They are on 
efore the throne. They 
have nothing but hugs and kisses for their off- 
spring. His lightest fancy is to them a command. 

OVM- ENTERTAINMENT BY CHILDREN 
A baby is a never-ending source of amusement 
and diversion. A healthy child will take the 
minds of parents and others off their troubles 
and make them feel they are having continuous 
vaudeville in their own homes. How stale and 
monotonous this world would be were it not for 
a baby to amuse and entertain 1 A baby is not 
slow to learn that it can be the life of the party 
and when visitors are present it takes fiendish 
delight in posing as a regular cut-up. Any good 
behaviour is reserved for quiet home life, but 
when company is present it relaxes, throwing good 
form to the winds. 

9« 
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A child hat an innocent way of imparting 
information to callers which, though intensely 
interesting, is not apropos. The announcement 



he laid right down in the front 
hall and went to sleep " may be a statement of 
fact, but this is no reason why the entire neigh- 
bourhood should be informed of it. The young 
suitor will learn with considerable surprise that 
" Sister Sue lost her upper set in the well yester- 
day," but bow will Sister Sue feel to have this 
information imparted to her prospective life- 
partner? 

But it is at the table where the baby shines. 
It shows a fine disdain for table etiquette and 
regards knives and forks as superfluous. A 
primitive sight is that of a child at table gnawing 
away at the drum-stick of a chicken or a section 
99 
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of corn on the cob, with gravy and butter up to 
its elbows and back as far as its ears. Perhaps 
It is just as well Baby does not use the table-knife. 
After it grows older there will be time enough 
for it to master the art of sword-swallowing. 

In return for entertaining at table the baby 
should be entertained. Then it will not eat so 
rapidly — the quick-lunch habit is a pernicious 
one. Give the child the salt-shaker to play with. 
It dearly loves to see the salt sift out of the little 
holes' and fly into the guests' eyes. If you wish 
to play an innocent joke give it the pepper in- 
stead of the salt-shaker, and everybody will have 
a sneezing good time. 

VARIOUS METHODS OF PUNISHMENT 

Them is a wide divergence of opinion regarding 

just what sort of punishment should be meted 

out to a baby which has misbehaved. If a child 

has been naughty some married folks (not 

parents) insist that corporal punishment should 

be administered. By corporal punishment Is 

meant the massaging of the child's flesh with 

the sole of a slipper or the flat of a shingle until 

the skin-surface is a rich, rosy hue. 

On the other hand many married folks 

(parents) insist that when their child 

has committed a misdemeanour moral 

suasion only is required. The 
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baby Is taken to one side and a mollifying heart- 
to-heart talk on " The Accumulative Effects of 
Right and Wrong " is administered — after 
which it is kissed. 

Frequently Baby is sharply rebuked verbally, 
In which case the parent apologizes later and 
presents it with five cents' worth of taffy-on-a- 
sttck. Baby may accept 
or not, but it is g( 
form to take the candy. 
In all cases punish- 
ment should fit the 
crime, yet it is difficult 
to set down a rule that i 
will govern every in- | 
stance. If the child 
utters a naughty word i 
its mouth should be 
washed out with a solu- 
tion of honey and pre- ' 

serving syrup. If the baby bites its finger nails the 
offence should be punished by thrusting both hands 
in molasses. If it kicks an innocent bystander It 
should receive a toy balloon. If the baby is caught 
in the act of robbing the jam-jar and if found that 
nearly all the jam has been eaten, give it what is 
left Another popular form of punishment for 
an intractable child is to shut It up in a well- 
lighted room having a sunny, southern exposure. 
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Supply a varied assortment of toys and sweet- 
meats and lean the child to brood upon its sinful 
career. If the youngster has com- 
mitted some particularly heinous 
offence take it to the circus. 
Mr. Solomon has said if you 
wish to spoil the child spare the 
rod. Having the number of 
wives he did we may infer that 
Mr. Solomon's offspring was 
multitudinous, and he probably 
had more opportunity for observation and ex- 
perience than the average father. At any rate 
his sage proverb has been amply proved, — 
parents who have tried to spoil the child by 
sparing the rod have succeeded beyond their 
fondest hopes and are ready to acknowledge 
the practicability of Mr. Solomon's observation. 

* * 

A clever baby never shows off before strangers. 
Quick lunch is always on tap for the baby. 

* 2 

Ho baby ought to be ashamed of its " record." 
Since husbands are horses all babies may ride. 



WEARING APPAREL 
POR THE CHILD 



OVERABUNDANCE 
OF CLOTHES 

On* of the most common mistake 
parents make consists of bundling up 
Baby in too much clothing. It is true a child arrives 
without any clothes, but that is no reason for 
smothering it in anything and everything which 
happens to be at hand regardless of comfort or 
temperature. First comes the binder, next a couple 
of shir t*, two pairs of under-pants, then a flannel 
underskirt, over these a slip, over the slip a knit 
jacket, over the jacket a velvet coat, on the legs 
knit wool stockings, on the feet knit shoes and 
on the hands knit mitts, on the head a knit 
hood, and lastly a knit blanket over all. Fancy 
a baby sucking its thumb in a rig 
like this! It is so swathed in 
clothes It can scarcely work its fin- 
gers and toes. Small wonder so 
many babies call on high heaven 
to witness that they are not mum- 
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mies nor yet arctic explorers. A new-born, 
innocent child has done nothing to justify your 
placing it in the stocks. How 
would you like to be so bundled up 
that when a fly took a notion to 
camp out on the end of your nose, 
you would have to let it camp? 
It's much the same when a 
baby is placed in its crib for the 
night. First comes the inevitable 
binder; then it is enveloped in a " nightie " 
closed at the bottom with a drawstring so that 
the youngster cannot escape. Next about five 
thicknesses of blankets are piled upon it and 
tucked snugly around. Then the parents kiss 
It good night, turn down the lights and retire 
with a feeling of assurance that they will find it 
there the next morning. Hour after hour prob- 
ably the baby lies with this weight on its chest, 
staring open-eyed into the darkness and 
wondering how it might escape from the house 
in case of fire. 

Baby's clothes should combine softness, 
warmth, simplicity, and looseness, especially 
looseness. Give the child a chance to gesticulate 
and kick and scratch. If a boy baby he will 
soon enough learn that styles in men's trousers 
change from loose to tight; and if a girl, corsets 
will inevitably overtake her and after the has 
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grown to maidenhood will be tune a-plenty for 
her to realize the horrors of the modem armour- 
plate inquisition, 

Ttflt COST Or CLOTHING 

The cost of clothing for the baby depends 

largely on its nationality. For a baby bom in 



mmniH- wearing apparei, uie cost 
is considerable. Mothers know this as well as 
the author — they know infant outfitters charge 
outrageous prices for baby clothes and after a 
few of the bills hare come in Father generally 
gives up all hope of ever being able to own and 
support an automobile. 

If, on the other hand, Baby is bom in the Can- 
nibal Isles the clothing problem is most simple. 
"OS 
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At the most formal of functions the Cannibal 
baby wears nothing more elaborate than a shark's 
tooth, a brass bracelet, and a red-gum smile; 
for every-day wear the Cannibal baby omits the 
two first articles. A civilized baby you see in 
evening dress only when it is having its picture 




taken. Then the more day-kol-tay (French 
again) it appears, the better. When a civilized 
baby has its picture taken the day-kol-tay gen- 
erally begins at both ends and meets in the 
middle. 

Considerable money may be saved in clothing 
Baby by " made-overs " from the worn-out 
clothes of its elders. Many a " first pair of 
pants " in which the boy struts about are fash- 
ioned from the old moth-eaten, bagged-kneed, 
multi-patched pants of his Pd. Thus it may be 
said without error that the pants of the fathers 
are visited upon the children unto the third and 
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fourth generation. The girl baby, when she ar- 
rives at the age of her dee-butt (French for butting 
in) may enjoy the proud distinction of wearing 
the gown her mother was married in, it having 
been pruned down to fit her. Most girls, after 
they have graduated from babyhood and have 
arrived at an age when they begin to take stock 
of their wearing apparel, delight in " dressing up " 
in mother's gowns, and as they parade along the 
sidewalk in front of the house emulate their 
elders in keeping the street free from germs. 

THE SACRIFICE OP COMPORT POR STYLE 

During recent years the bare-legged child has 
been much in vogue, especially in winter. Now 
there are some children who wear their legs bare 
in winter, not because it is fashionable to do so, 
but because their parents can barely clothe them 
— the children would wear stockings gladly if 
they could get them. But it is not the child of 
poverty the author has in mind, but rather the 
child of affluence. The latter wears no stockings 
because its mother thinks merely 
of style. Little white cotton socks 
which reach only about three inches 
above the shoe-tops are worn. 

With the lower extremities clad in 
this manner the child may go for 
an airing when the mercury 
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hangs at zero and stroll leisurely around the 
block with the assurance that it is dressed In 
style. This feeling will be a great comfort; it will 
help the baby to be resigned when the granu- 



C 



lated snow bites its little calves like bits of glass 
and passers-by comment upon the blue blood 
in its legs. Yet the same sensible mother realizes 
that the cocker spaniel possesses a delicate con- 
stitution. When he goes for a walk he must 
wear a stylish little dog-blanket because he 
might catch pneumonia and die. A thoroughbred 
spaniel often costs a hundred dollars or more 
and deserves to be guarded with the utmost care. 
A blanket for the dog ; bare legs for the child. 

LATEST FASHIONS 

Some parents deserve to be looked after by 

the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Children. Because a child has lost its milk- 
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bottle, or met with some similar sad bereave- 
ment, is no reason why it should be dressed 
in black. Black is a good colour for the 
eye of an offender, but a 
poor colour for a baby's 
dress. 

If you wish to make 
your child look Oriental 
and foolish comb its hair 
hack tightly and tie it fast 
and hard behind the 
head by means of ribbon. 
This will give a slant- 
eyed effect and pull the 
forehead half-way back 
to the crown. Now to 
cap the climax cap it with a pan-cake hat 
having an elastic which passes under the throat. 
This rubber in the neck should be tight enough 
to hold on the hat, and the child will consider the 
elastic a snap if elastic enough to permit occa- 
sional breathing. A child with a coiffure and a 
hat as described generally feels that life is not an 
idle jest. 

Neither is the child an advertisement for a 
ribbon counter. Don't try to make it look like 
• Queen of the May or fuss it up like a bon-bon 
box by decking it out in all the colours of the 
rainbow. 
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PROPER CARE OP THE 
SICK BABY 



SYMPTOMS OF LLNKSS 

Not being able to express it- 
elf by intelligent speech the very 
young baby cannot say to its 
parents " Mother, I am feeling a little colicky 
to-day," or " Father, find my teething ring. I 
need it." Parents must therefore determine 
by certain other symptoms and manifestations 
whether the baby is suffering from an ailment 
and what that ailment is. Parents with their 
first child often show an ezpertness far ahead 
of the family physician's in diagnosing the case. 
Does their little precious turn over in his 
sleep ? Mother is beside the crib instanter and 
when the child awakes it finds itself in her pro- 
tecting arms blinking into her 
agonized face. Father is routed 
out of bed. He sends a hurry call 
to the maid to fill the hot- 
water bottle and then hot-foots it 
Into the cold, stormy night for 
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the doctor. To the parents this is a plain case 
of approaching convulsions. Otherwise why 



arrives with the dignity 
and deliberateness of a village fire department. 
He h oi had many aUnila f calls and be Is not 
excited. He finds the child with its feet in hot 
water and its head on ice. It is yelling and 
howling like an Indian. Mother is in tears and 
Father is walking back and forth smoking 5 
h. p. black cigars and wringing his hands. 

The first thing Doctor does is to order the hot 
water and the ice removed. Curiously when this 
is done Baby stops crying and begins to smile 
and goo-goo as if this world were not a vale of 
tears after all. When the learned man is told 
that the baby actually turned over in its steep 
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he remarks that babies have frequently been 
known to do this. He intimates that a grown-up 

man, awakened in the middle of 
the night, yanked out of bed and 
badgered by hot water and ice 
simply because he turned over in 
his sleep, would probably commit 
murder. He recommends that the 
baby be given a sleeping draught 
of warm milk and be returned to 
its crib so it can get a little rest before morn- 
ing. For these suggestions he charges ten dol- 
lars. 

Crying is not always a sure sign Baby is sick. 
A healthy, normal child may cry simply to kill 
time and to relieve the monotony of continually 
crowing and cooing. A baby has considerable 
leisure on its hands and must do something to 
occupy itself. 

There are always a lot of old fuddy-duddies 
among the neighbours who pretend to be able 
to diagnose various infantile ailments by the 
expression of the baby's face. When the infant 
wears a grave, brow-wrinkled look they say 
it is suffering from brain-fag. When it looks 
bored they say it needs a rest and change of 
scene. When it gnashes its gums together, they 
say it will teethe soon. When its mouth droops 
they say it is yearning for a mother's love. When 
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its month measures about 4x6 inches, and its 
eyes an abut, and than an tears running down 
its face and it is holding the high " C " note, 
they aay it has the colly-wobbles. Nothing in it. 
The baby is simply indulging in facial gymnas- 
tics, or physiognomical jiu-jitsu. 

COMMON JULMBNT3 OF CMLMBN 

The author of this work has neither time nor 
space to dwell at lenrth on the various 
ailments of which ! 
He can only m 
briefly a few of the 
frequent. 

Whooping-cou 
common among 
children. If you 
didn't have 
whooping - cough 
when you wen a 
child, you dont 
know what you 
missed. This mal- 
ady pmvails from 
six to eight weeks 

and is very hilarious while it lasts. It is also con- 
tagious and disagreeable. The paroxysms of 
whooping-cough usually occur when decent 
people an trying to get some sleep. The child 
"3 
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is not greatly troubled during the day, but at 
night whoops it up to beat the band. A regularly 
licensed physician should be employed to look 
after this melody. 

When a scarlet rash 
breaks out which gives 
the baby the complexion 
of an Early Rose po- 
tato, and when later this 
rash arranges itself in 
gnuuy iibjub, jL.(i can make up your mind 
the child has chicken-pox. Chicken-pox is not so 
bad as it looks — yet it does not look so bad as 
it feels. If mothers would not permit their 
children to associate with the chickens, perhaps 
there would be less chicken-pox. 

Chicken-pox is highly contagious. For this 
reason a child with chicken-pox should be 
allowed to mingle freely with other children in the 
street; in a short while there will be a large 
brood of chicken-pox in the neighbourhood. 
Don't imagine your child is entitled to any special 
privileges the neighbour's children should not 
enjoy. Do not try to monopolize chicken-pox 
In your own home — it is more blessed to give 
than to receive.* 
As for measles it is also good to have (in child- 

* The author 1* not (urn thl* dtcoium la correct — he manlr drop* 
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hood), so pass it along to others. If a youngster 
does not grasp such an opportunity he may be- 
come a grown-up before the chance comes 
again; then he will regret he did not have 
measles in childhood's happy hours. Measles 
knocks but once at every child's door, and gener- 
ally once is sufficient. 

Humps is yet another of the child's troubles 
and may well be consi' , "™ , - 
swell function. Thismalac 
fests itself by a distend 
condition of the caout- 
chouc in the neck. If 
you have any doubt 
about your child having 
mumps and yet believe 
there are symptoms 
present, let it eat a sour 
pickle. If the youngst 
makes a face and is seized 
with a pain in the parotid glands, it has mumps. 
Humps are catching ; if it catches you grin ( I) 
and bear it, but do not try to catch it. 

Hives are common among children. A well- 
developed attack of hives gives the child's idle 
hands considerable to do, often keeping it busy 
far into the night. Asa matter of fact, the author 
knows of no better cure for hives than to sell the 
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GIVING MEDICINE 

As a general thing babies do not like to take 
medicines, which shows that the tastes of chil- 
dren and of grown-ups differ, — consider the 
amount of proprietary pellets drug stores tell 
annually. Let a man read a circular left at his 
door describing the virtues of any patent medi- 
cine. It hadn't occurred to him before, but now 
that his attention is called to it by the circular, he 
finds he has every symptom of every disease for 
which the medicine is a cure, therefore he claps 
on his hat and hikes to the drugstore. 

Sometimes you are obliged to hold a baby 
down and pour in the medicine. If your baby's 
feelings are sensitive and you do not wish to 
resort to brute force, you may employ the sub- 
terfuge of concealing a pill in a chocolate drop 
or a bit of crushed apple. What the baby doesn't 
know won't hurt it — or do it any good either, 
probably. • 

As the child grows older, however, it will 
discover these tricks, and a bribe becomes neces- 
sary. You may make a veiled offer of a penny 
providing the youngster will take 
a teaspoonful of something 
purported to be good for what 
ails it. If the medicine is 
particularly nasty you may 
negotiate a bribe on a five- 
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cent basis. If the child is as wise u most 
children it will soon learn to raise the ante. 



This is the first outcropping of graft in the 
human being. It's pretty tough to be buncoed in 
this manner by a member of your own family — 
and have to pay for the medicine too. 

FOIST AID TO THE INFANT; OK 
WHAT TO DO M CASE OF EMERGENCY 

Where there is a baby in the home emer- 
gencies are sure to arise which call for immediate 
action and great presence of mind. A baby 
works in diverse ways its wonders to perform. 
You never can tell what a baby is going to do 
until after it has done it. To meet several of 
the more common emergencies read carefully 
the following instructions: 
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WHEN THE BABY HAS SWALLOWED A 
BUTTON 

Hold the baby up by the heels and shake gently 
so as to dislodge the button if possible. If this 
fails gin the baby some cough medicine, this 
may cause it to cough up the button ; or place 
a flaxseed poultice on the baby's stomach, this 
may draw the button to the surface. 
If the foregoing simple home reme- 
dies fail the family physician should 
be sent for. Until he arrives with 
his stomach-pump the baby may be 
> amused by playing that very fasci- 
!/natmg game called, "Button, But- 
ton — Who's Got the Button ? " 
If it is a collar-button which the baby has 
swallowed, Father will miss the 8.13 A. M. train 
to his office. He may use as a substitute for the 
collar-button a safety-pin and buy another collar- 
button when he gets in town. 

Unless you need the button in the sewing-room 
do not bother trying to recover it. After having 
swallowed the button the baby will need no 
further nourishment for some hours. The small 
holes through]the central portion are the only parts 
of a button easily digestible. For that reason we 
would not advise buttons as a steady infant diet. 
Hever try to recover a swallowed button by 
means of a button-hook. 
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WHEN THE BABY HAS SWALLOWED A 

NEEDLE 

A wise precaution consists in keeping all the 
needles in the house constantly threaded. Then 
if one is swallowed by Baby it may be withdrawn 
by means of the thread. Be careful not to break 
the thread, and be sure to pull on both ends of 
the thread simultaneously. 

WHEN THE BABY FALLS PROM THE 
UP- ST AIRS WINDOW 

If it is a " bouncing " baby, run down-stairs 
and catch it on the first bounce. 



WHEN THE BABY GETS A BEAN UP ITS 

NOSE 

First ascertain which nostril the baby has 
thrust the bean into. Then close the opposite 
nostril tightly by holding the 
finger against it. Now place 
your mouth over the baby's 
mouth and blow hard. The 
force of the air travelling into 
the nasal passages behind the bean win instantly 
expel it with considerable force. In this way a 
baby may be transformed into an admirable 
bean-shooter. 

no 
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WHEN THE BABY WALKS IN ITS SLEEP 

Whan the baby walks In its sleep don't wake 
it — let it walk. When the baby wakes in its 
sleep dont walk it — let it wake. 

WHEN THE BABY GETS WTO THE COAL BIN 

When the baby wanders down basement and 
goes to sleep in the coal bin, send it to the laundry, 
unless it is a pickaninny. 

WHEN THE BABY PULLS THE CATS TAB, 

Do nothing — the cat will do it. 

WHEN THE BABY CREEPING ON A TOUR OP 

INVESTIGATION PLACES ITS HAND IN THE 

STEEL TRAP SET POR RATS AND THE 

TRAP SNAPS SHUT ON THE HAND 

Release the hand. 

WHEN IT LOOKS LIKE RAM 

If you have called at a home where there is a 

cunning little baby, it is courtesy to hold the 

dear little thing on your knee for a few minutes. 

Mle you are holding the baby, 

aother says, " It looks like 

' agree with her, drop the 

and Immediately start for 

to avoid the shower. 



THE 
COLOURED SUPPLEMENT 



